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Death plucks my ear and says “Live, I am coming. 

The Syrian Dancing Girl , Latin poem 
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W E BELONG to the fellowship of the mortal; beyond all 
petty divisions and estrangements we share a common 
destiny: we are born, we suffer, and we shall die. Though each 
of us must enter that lonesome valley by himself, we should be 
able to draw together for a while and talk quietly and honestly 
about our last adventure in life. 

For some years past, the witnessing of death, which used to 
be part of everyone’s life, has receded into the hush of the 
intensive care unit and the cosmetized hypocrisy of the morti¬ 
cian’s “slumber room.” Our religious certainties are wobbly, 
our children are segregated from any deaths but those on tele¬ 
vision, and our physicians, who preside over our deaths, are 
themselves afraid to admit the inevitable defeat of their battle 
to preserve some semblance of bodily function. Indeed, some 
scientists hope to postpone death indefinitely by preserving or 
replacing parts of the body. But unless we can also increase the 
meaningfulness of life, we may well have to assert not only our 
right to live, but our inalienable right to die. 

Recently there has been a healthy reaction against the taboo 
on speaking of death. It has been discovered that people need 
to voice their feelings about death, and be honest with them¬ 
selves as their own deaths approach. There was a ready re¬ 
sponse to a searching questionnaire on attitudes to death pre¬ 
pared by Psychology Today. Some of the responses reported 





in the June 1971 issue of the magazine varied from the fearful 
or the angry to the erotic: 

“I think the loneliness of dying is what terrified me. . . 

“Thought of my own death at times terrifies me, yet I have 
contemplated suicide.” 

“I love my life and it makes me mad to think that someday 
I shall be booted off-stage whether I want to go or not.” 

“There is one thing of which I am certain—death will come. 
He is my constant companion and some day I will turn to him 
and receive his dark embrace.” 

Death does not seem so romantic to those no longer young 
who await the verdict of the biopsy or the electrocardiogram. 
Here we must speak to an underlying capacity for realism, as 
did Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross, a psychiatrist who has pioneered in 
ministering to the needs of the dying. She tells us that such 
patients are aware of the seriousness of their illness, resent being 
treated like children, are tired of the exchange of bogus re¬ 
assurances with those who should be closest to them, and wel¬ 
come the breakthrough in their defenses. 

^ And yet it takes time for our minds to accept the known ap¬ 
proach of death. The first reaction is denial and disbelief: “This 
can’t be happening to me!” Then this is succeeded by anger— 
^ “Rage^jrage against the dying of the light.” This can be a diffi- 
cultiime^for those taking care of the patient, but if they under- 
standrffiey can help the patient to pass through a stage of bar¬ 
gaining with fate for a reprieve, which gives way to depression, 
a kind of mourning for oneself and one’s world; and then a 
stage of final acceptance—a withdrawal of emotional invest¬ 
ment from earthly attachments and all the dear, if troubling, 
trivialities of life. Yet all this is accompanied by some form 
of hope; for adjustment to death is not the “give-up-itis” of 
despair. Those who have worked hard and been fulfilled in 
their families and accomplishments die in more peace and dig¬ 
nity than those who have grasped after power and material 
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goods rather than friendships. Dr. Kiibler-Ross concludes, in her 
book on Death and Dying: “Those who have the strength and 
the love to sit with a dying patient in the silence that goes be¬ 
yond words will know that this moment is neither frightening 
nor painful, but a peaceful cessation of the functioning of the 
body.” 

But for a human being, mortality must be not only accepted 
but transcended. We need to find meaning in our lives and 
maintain a connection with a greater whole. As two of the re¬ 
spondents to the Psychology Today survey put it: “The horror 
of death (my death) is separation . . .” and: “I am strongly 
concerned that my brief existence be something more than 
just another spark off an emery wheel.” Another psychiatrist, 
Robert Jay Lifton, has studied the impact of the overwhelming 
encounter with mass death of the survivors of Hiroshima, and 
how destructive it was to many of our accustomed symbolic 
forms of immortality. One symbolic continuity is to be found 
through one’s descendants, tribe, or nation. Historically, the 
Jews have tended to look to Israel rather than personal survival, 
for their sense of immortality. Another symbol is found in the 
creation of works of art or other enduring achievements. “I shall 
not wholly die,” wrote Horace, for he thought his poetry was a 
monument more enduring than bronze. We all feel the pathos 
of the unknown dead, like the twenty-four nameless bodies 
found murdered recently at Yuba City, California, who were 
never missed and left no remembrance. Somehow we feel the 
need to make our mark on something, to tell the world “Kilroy 
was here,” before, like A. E. Housman’s Roman and his trou¬ 
bles, we are “ashes under Uricon.” 

A more otherworldly hope of continuity is sought in myths of 
an afterlife or rebirth and reincarnation. By “myth” I do not 
mean an untruth, but an attempt to picture the unpicturable, to 
speak of the ultimate in finite terms. (What other terms do we 
have?) Skeptical philosophers often suppose the wish for per- 
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sonal immortality to be unrealistic escape from one’s own extinc¬ 
tion. True, in vital persons, there is a wish to continue experienc¬ 
ing and growing, and in incomplete persons a need to compen¬ 
sate for neglected development in this life; yet others would be 
content to rest from further existence. It is the prospect of anni¬ 
hilation of loved ones that lends its poignancy to the hope that 
we shall one day, in Newman’s words, see “those angel faces 
smile, which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 

If the first two means of transcending death might be called 
“this-worldly” and personal survival is other-worldly, the next 
two forms of transcendence could be called “mystical”—a merg¬ 
ing of the temporal and the eternal. The first of these mystical 
ways is a sense of unity with the on-going of nature, the con¬ 
tinuing fertility and rebirth of the natural seasons. Here death 
seems as natural as the falling leaves. John Muir voiced this 
feeling after spending a night in a cemetery near Savannah: “On 
no subject are our ideas more warped and pitiable than on death. 
Instead of the sympathy, the friendly union, of life and death so 
apparent in Nature, we are taught that death is an accident, a 
deplorable punishment for the oldest sin, the arch-enemy of life, 
etc. . . . But let children walk with Nature, let them see the 
beautiful blendings and communions of death and life, their joy¬ 
ous inseparable unity . . . and they will learn that death is sting¬ 
less indeed and as beautiful as life, and that the grave has no vic¬ 
tory, for it never fights. All is divine harmony” {The Wilderness 
World of John Muir, edited by Edwin Way Teale, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1954). 

The other mystical transcendence is through a peak experi¬ 
ence which transforms our symbolic world and fills us (in Henry 
Vaughan’s words) with “bright shoots of everlastingness.” The 
certainty it gives is reassuring beyond words to those who have 
it; but it is private and not a matter to be argued with others. 
Nor is it easily found. The hunger for such experience has led 
many to seek it in purely chemical ecstasy, which lasts no longer 
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than the drug that induces it, and reinforces our feeling of de¬ 
pendence on the transient material world. 

Yet the mystical experience may be all we have left to rely 
on now; for according to Dr. Lifton, the apocalyptic mass de¬ 
structiveness symbolized by the H-bomb tends to put in hazard 
all our accustomed forms of immortality. Humanity is capable 
of destroying its own posterity and blasting its works into obliv¬ 
ion, pious hopes of heaven seem irrelevant, even nature is tainted 
with radioactivity or poison gases. The survivors of Hiroshima 
felt permanently marked by their brush with death; guilty at 
having been spared, perhaps at the cost of others’ lives, they lost 
confidence in their own vital powers. They claimed special assis¬ 
tance and privileges while suspecting those who helped them of 
exploiting them commercially or using them as guinea-pigs. It 
has been hard for them to pull their lives together, to find mean¬ 
ingful work and relationships, so they have tended to project 
their self-distrust upon outsiders. Most of them have a horror of 
atomic warfare; but elsewhere in the world there are people who 
have reacted to the threat of atomic death by succumbing to the 
Dr. Strangelove syndrome, identifying with death and anxious to 
be first to kill. In her essay The Iliad, a Poem of Force, Simone 
Weil diagnosed this condition with piercing accuracy: “Once the 
experience of war makes visible the possibility of death that lies 
locked up in each moment, our thoughts cannot travel from one 
day to the next without meeting death’s face. . . . Regularly, 
every morning the soul castrates itself of aspiration, for thought 
cannot journey through time without meeting death on the way. 
... If the existence of an enemy has made a soul destroy in itself 
the thing nature put there, then the only remedy the soul can 
imagine is the destruction of the enemy.” (Pendle Hill Pamphlet 
#91). Neither Homer nor Simone Weil would have been sur¬ 
prised at the massacre at My Lai. 

Thus we are reaching the end result of mankind’s servitude 
to a materialistic and technological habit of thinking which we 
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have thought was imposed on us by science. Science has been so 
successful and materialism so plausible that it is exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult to pull ourselves out of its presuppositions. Here is how 
life seems to most of us: We are aliens in a world we never 
made. We are physical creatures, built up out of proteins ran¬ 
domly evolved, bounded by our skins, with peepholes called our 
senses, and thoroughly biodegradable. Matter is the final dis¬ 
poser of our destinies and pays no heed to our moral deserts. 
As John Kennedy remarked, “Life isn’t fair.” Death comes either 
too early, or too late after suffering the indignities of old age or 
terminal illness. Florida Scott-Maxwell, in her sensitive account 
of aging, The Measure of My Days, has written: “For age can 
be dreaded more than death. . . . Death feels a friend because 
it will release us from the deterioration of which we cannot see 
the end. It is waiting for death that wears us down, and the dis¬ 
taste of what we may become.” Indeed, we are all too likely to 
share the situation of the seasick passenger who at first fears he 
will die, and then fears he will not! 

For many people in this situation, religious faith is uphill 
work. It may be preserved in an enclave, not strong enough to 
^meet the shock of life’s unfairness. Dr. Kubler-Ross has re¬ 
marked that the genuinely religious person or the genuine atheist 
dies with dignity, but that the half-faith of most people is not 
enough to relieve the dying of conflict and fear. 
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This is the hour of lead 
Remembered if outlived, 

As freezing persons recollect the snow— 

First chill, then stupor, then the letting go. 

Emily Dickinson 


T T SEEMS we have hit bottom. But have we? Perhaps if we 
I go on we will pass through a kind of zero point and emerge 
into what may be called the Valley of Astonishment, to borrow 
a name from the Sufi mystical poem, The Conference of the 
Birds. Here the way down is the way up, death is part of growth, 
and we no longer know who exactly we are. Strait is the gate 
that leads to this valley. Perhaps one such gate is the experience 
of a convert to Christian Science who had struggled for some 
years with recurring cancer. Neither surgery nor prayer seemed 
to help, until one day he finally said to himself, “I don’t care 
what becomes of my body, but I’m tired of being afraid.” A heal¬ 
ing followed. Here there was a letting go—a relinquishment of 
anxiety and an openness to whatever might ensue. 

If we reach the point where we no longer worry about the 
fate of the body, what do we hope to preserve? What is the real 
you or the real me? Recently, the writer Aubrey Menen, having 
reached a watershed in his life, secluded himself in an apartment 
in Rome for a lonely self-exploration along the lines of the neg¬ 
ative way of the Upanishads. He peeled off layers of definitions 
that the world and himself had imposed on him, like peeling an 
onion. Was he just an Anglo-Indian torn between two cultures? 
— Neti, neti, not this. He had had a love-hate relationship with 
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his mother; did this have to be a life-long neurosis?— Neti. He 
was given to homosexual love-affairs; was he a compulsive sen¬ 
sualist?— Neti. When to some extent he freed himself from the 
compulsion to be what he had always considered he had to be, 
he seemed to reach an interior void, the “space within the heart,” 
which he called the Tranquil Eye (pun intended). To the Hindu, 
this is the Atman that is one with Brahman. To the unbelieving 
Menen, it was just—nothing. But there is a “no thing” which is 
not “nothing.” “Nothing” is a blank; but “no thing” is the res¬ 
ervoir of potentiality from which any thing comes. It is the “I” 
that experiences the “me,” the “original face before you were 
born” of the Zen riddle. Any change in our daily selves brings us 
up against this inner mystery. The patient in psychotherapy 
clings to his neurotic patterns in alarm at the seething creativity 
within that could change his way of life. Age brings diminish- 
ment of outward powers and the need for inward search. Florida 
Scott-Maxwell says: “Age can seem a debacle, a rout of all one 
most needs, but that is not the whole truth. What of the part of 
us, the nameless, boundless part who experienced the rout, the 
witness who saw so much go, who remains undaunted and knows 
with clear conviction that there is more to us than age? Part of 
that which is outside age has been created by age, so there is gain 
as well as loss. If we have suffered defeat we are somewhere, 
somehow beyond the battle.” Note here two important themes: 
that in us which is above the battle, and that which is added to 
when outward strength is diminished. In Shakespeare’s words: 
“Within be fed, without be rich no more.” 

It would be temptingly easy at this point to leap into a theory 
of survival or a theology, perhaps of the Hindu type. But we 
must refrain for a while. First, we have to work out some cau¬ 
tious definitions of terms and indicate some hopeful directions 
before we can leave behind us the Valley of Astonishment for 
higher ground. 

The process of “onion-peeling” and the foregoing reflections 
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upon it suggest an operational definition of those troublesome 
terms “matter” and “spirit” or “mind.” “Matter” is that process 
which is subject to entropy—loss, running down, decay, ran¬ 
domization. “Mind” or “spirit” is that process which is not sub¬ 
ject to entropy, which (like love) grows the more it is given 
away, tends to increase diversity or complexity, like organic 
growth or evolution, or at least maintains a steady state. Paul 
glimpsed this distinction: “Even though our physical being is 
gradually decaying, yet our spiritual being is renewed day after 
day” (II Cor. 4:16 TEV). Here we have a functional conception 
which does not need a “ghost in the machine,” or two substances, 
material and non-material. 

This does not indicate, however, what the relations between 
these two kinds of process are. To the earthly eye, the complex 
creations of “spirit” become subject to material decay. So we 
must press our analysis of creation a little further; and when we 
do, we come upon a paradox. The creative and mysterious “I” 
that stands above the battle is “no thing,” and so seems to stand 
on the randomized chaos side of existence, at the bottom of the 
ladder of entropy; yet out of this “no thing” come the choices 
and creations of the developed self. “No-thingness,” then, is a 
kind of reservoir out of which emerge the patterns of existence. 
It is the thunderous silence of the clap of a single hand. As soon 
as two hands clap, there is a physical sound which can die away, 
but so long as the reservoir of possibilities remains, other sounds 
can be generated to reverberate through time. Then when we 
study the process of growth, we see that it involves the dissolu¬ 
tion of old patterns in favor of new, as in the development of 
the embryo, or the stages of an insect’s life. What persists 
through growth must be beyond both form and dissolution, and 
use both. Form and the formless are correlatives, the Yang and 
Yin of the life of the spirit. 

At the risk of bringing in theology prematurely, let us add two 
suggestive comments that link the creativity of spirit with the 
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nature of God: “God rests in action. Imparting has not impov¬ 
erished, can never impoverish, the divine Mind.” (Mary Baker 
Eddy, Science and Health). And again, under the definitions of 
Mind, the same author lists: “Deity, which outlines but is not 
outlined.” 

All this sounds theoretical, and leaves some questions un¬ 
answered, so we are not yet out of the Valley of Astonishment. 
We have still to encounter some strange and stubborn facts lurk¬ 
ing in the underbrush which mock all our current theories about 
the nature of life. They include Peter Hurkos holding evidence of 
a crime in his hand and telling the police things he could only 
know through clairvoyance, persons startled by the vision of a 
loved one who at that moment is dying miles away in battle or 
an accident, subjects of ESP experiments who predict the future 
layout of the cards, plant growth that responds to prayer or the 
laying on of hands, Christian Science healings, dice obeying the 
gambler’s will, messages called cross-correspondences coming to 
three different women in three different continents that when 
collated seem to be messages from a deceased scholar. Not all of 
these are relevant to our meditation on death, none of them are 
“proof” of survival of death; yet all of them shake us loose from 
our prevailing “common sense” or our scientism. Naturally, the 
dogmatists have reacted angrily, and have refused to examine 
these facts, much like the priest who refused to look through 
Galileo’s telescope for fear he would lose his faith. Without a 
theory in which they can find a home, these facts can never be 
treated as evidence, so they are outlaws, skulking at the edges of 
our attention, stealing tidbits of reluctant belief. When we turn 
to them in hope or fascination, we demand instance after in¬ 
stance, like those who demanded of Jesus signs and wonders; 
but numbers of instances will never convince anyone of the 
actuality of what is not thought to be possible. Drugs like thalid¬ 
omide are accepted much more swiftly than any amount of ESP, 
because we “believe in” drugs. 
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Whatever they may prove to mean, these uncanny facts share 
some general characteristics: a direct communicability between 
minds attuned to each other, an apparent power of “mind” over 
“matter,” and a disregard for space or time. They will be of use 
in testing the capacity and scope of our understanding of the 
nature of life and death. 
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For none of us lives for himself only, none of us dies for 
himself only; if we live, it is for the Lord that we live, and if 
we die, it is for the Lord that we die. Whether we live or die, 
then, we belong to the Lord. 


Romans 14:7-8 TEV 



HAT we are seeking now is a wider, more inclusive 


vv framework of understanding in which all experience of 
the creativity of spirit, and the transcending of the purely mate¬ 
rial can be encompassed. We cannot, of course, build up from 
the facts as the physical scientist does, especially as some of our 
ground lies beyond the mists of death; but we are entitled to 
suggest a view that is heuristic—that will expect, discover and 
welcome new facts that the smaller dogmas now outlaw. If it 
proves a faithful guide in this world, we can venture to trust it 
beyond the grave, and cantilever the girders of our thought over 
the chasm. 

It is noteworthy that the early Friends were not surprised at 
their ability to speak directly to someone’s private condition, to 
follow leadings, to sense the safety or peril of proposed voyages, 
and, in George Fox’s case, to heal by the power of the Lord. 
With their belief that the spirit of man was in communication 
with the Divine Spirit, how could they deny the possibility or the 
reality of these things? Once George Fox was called to the bed¬ 
side of a dying child: “And after the spirit of the child appeared 
to me and there was a mighty substance of a glorious life in that 
child, and I bid her mother be content, for it was well” (Book 
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of Miracles, ed. H. J. Cadbury). Seldom do we have today Fox’s 
magnificent certainty. 

What follows are some suggestions from various sources for a 
consistent and possible view that will not take the place of reli¬ 
gious belief but will be more hospitable to it. First, let us postu¬ 
late that we are nodes in a field of many kinds of forces. We are 
not prisoners isolated by walls of skin, but senders and receivers 
of energy. Our bodily senses are not just windows in the walls, 
but input filters to keep us from being overwhelmed by a multi¬ 
tude of signals. Right now, as you read, all the area radio and 
television signals are streaming through you. Fortunately for 
our sanity, we are not conscious of them. We do not know what 
other dimensions of communication may run through us. The 
clairvoyant Peter Hurkos, after his brain had been injured in a 
fall, discovered that he had become a receiver of a stream of 
telepathic information which he could no longer tune out. As far 
as is known, brains send out no radio waves capable of being 
picked up; yet it has been found that the basic brain waves 
called alpha waves of people who are working well together get 
into phase. (Could this be one of the conditions of a “gathered 
meeting”?) Alpha waves themselves are material enough, and 
cease with the death of the brain, but whatever transmits their 
influence between minds is not yet measurable by our instru¬ 
ments. 

This brings up another point. “Brain” and “mind” do not 
mean the same thing. To the average material-minded man, the 
“mind” is merely the way the “brain” functions. If the brain dies, 
the mind ceases too. Again we have the picture of a dark little 
box—the skull—with all functioning inside it, and telephone 
lines bringing in information from the outside. We must now 
learn to substitute the picture suggested by Novalis when he 
said the seat of the soul is “where the inner world and the outer 
world meet.” Today’s word for this is “interface.” The mind is 
the interaction of energy from more than one direction; it has 
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escaped from the skull, and if it can be contained at all, it is 
only in a four-dimensional Klein bottle whose inside is continu¬ 
ous with its outside. Therefore it does not make sense to ask 
whether a given experience comes from “inside” or “outside” of 
the mind. 

The mind is not the prisoner of space nor of time. Indeed, 
space and time are seen to be flexible and interrelated. In the 
days of billiard-ball physics, scientists were hard put to it to ex¬ 
plain how there could be action at a distance, such as the pull of 
gravity between earth and moon. They invented a ghostly sub¬ 
stance called “ether,” not quite matter, to act as transmission- 
belt for such forces. The mathematical genius of Einstein elim¬ 
inated the need for this absurdity by using the concept of the 
curvature of space in the presence of celestial bodies. Similarly, 
time is seen to be flexible, and slows down in any system ap¬ 
proaching the velocity of light. In light, mass is transformed into 
energy, and time is an eternal now. While one must beware of 
pressing analogy too far, it is tempting to speculate that 
Vaughan’s line concerning the departed—“They are all gone 
into the world of light”—may hit closer to the mark than he 
could ever have imagined. The ability of a psychically sensitive 
mind to “see” events at a distance in time or space, or even move 
objects like dice, may eventually be explicable in some such Ein- 
steinian terms; we certainly do not need such etherlike concepts 
as “astral bodies” or “odic force.” The timelessness of clair¬ 
voyance is illustrated by the experience of the singer David 
Bispham when taken to see a “sensitive” who “saw” beside him a 
figure dressed in 18th Century clothing of a certain description. 
The “sensitive” asked if the figure might be that of an ancestor, 
but Bispham knew of none such. It was only some weeks later, in 
London, while dressing for an operatic role, that Bispham real¬ 
ized his costume was precisely that of the vision. The pinpoint¬ 
ing of the exact moment of time does not seem to be important 
in these parapsychological events. (We must distinguish these 
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timeless visions, seemingly independent of any possible chain 
of reasoning, from purported prophecies of major events, which 
can usually be better explained as imaginative extrapolations). 

Even now not all of the mind is sentenced to creep in petty 
pace from day to day or moment to moment; it is already a 
many-dimensioned hyperspace. A natural process, like evolution, 
is extended in time, working through a continual turnover of 
generations of self-limited lives; mankind, however, has entered 
the noosphere, and is learning to evolve through a network of 
simultaneous communications. 

A strange little book takes this question of time and space to 
its ultimate. A young writer and aviator, Richard Bach, had a 
waking vision which he felt compelled to write as a story: 
Jonathan Livingston Seagull. The seagull of the story, a lonely 
seeker after perfection in fight, is told by his otherworldly mentor 
that perfect speed is more than flying at the speed of light. “Be¬ 
cause any number is a limit, and perfection doesn’t have limits. 
Perfect speed, my son, is being there. . . . To fly as fast as 
thought, to any where that is, . . . you must begin by knowing 
that you have already arrived. . . .” Here is the intersection of 
eternity with time. 

We may venture even farther out in speculation, and stand 
our usual conception of mind and matter on its head. We recall 
what has been said about spirit as the creative energy that out¬ 
lines but is not outlined, and our minds as making their own 
non-Euclidean space-time. Then can we say that mind makes 
matter, instead of the other way round? We must distinguish 
this view from old-fashioned idealism, which asserts everything 
is of the nature of an idea, and makes little difference in practical 
living. No, we are here looking for a dynamic relationship be¬ 
tween the perishable and the imperishable such that the latter 
is the active and controlling partner. Some interesting sugges¬ 
tions along this line come from an unorthodox source. One day, 
Jane Roberts, a young housewife and writer in New York State, 
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began developing mediumistic ability. She was “spoken through,” 
as it seemed to her, by an intelligence calling itself Seth. Jane 
Roberts had had little previous acquaintance with spiritualism 
and the occult, and she and her listeners let the transmissions 
center on philosophical matters rather than the usual table- 
rapping trivialities. Seth’s ideas are coherent and plausible, 
though they carry no guarantee that they do, indeed, come from 
“the beyond.” 

Briefly, Seth stated that the physical world as we know it is a 
creation of our senses, that our senses show us only one three- 
dimensional reality out of an infinite number; that the physical 
body as well as its illnesses is a construction of a basic self, an 
immortal, non-physical entity, and expresses this entity’s idea of 
itself in material form. Furthermore, any individual ego is but 
a portion or fragment of its entity, just as any one of the “three 
faces of Eve” is a fraction of the total Eve. One ego may be 
dominant in one existence, and the others subordinate. All exist 
simultaneously, and are intertwined like the words of a cross¬ 
word puzzle. The human race is a stage through which forms of 
consciousness travel, where we learn to handle energy and see 
the concrete material result of thought and emotion. We have 
free will, and in using it, we have allowed the ego to become too 
developed and specialized. “In many respects,” we are told, “you 
are in a dream. ... You have focussed so strongly upon physical 
reality that it becomes the only reality that you know” (The 
Seth Material, by Jane Roberts). 

Weird? Perhaps no more so than modern physics with its 
whirling particles (or waves?) of energy, though it is more spec¬ 
ulative. It is not so fantastic to suppose that life is a dream when 
one realizes that the essence of a dream is that it is one order 
of reality enclosed in a larger order. To the sleeper the dream is 
real in its own terms; when he awakes the stage setting disap¬ 
pears, but the process of desiring, fearing or deciding that the 
dream intended is seen to be real and is reinterpreted in the terms 
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of the larger, waking reality. The dreamer is enmeshed in his 
symbols, the waking man must either work their meaning 
through or dream similar dreams when next he sleeps. This view 
has points of contact with Christian Science. We have noted 
Mrs. Eddy’s assertion that Mind is equivalent to deity, which 
outlines but is not outlined. This Mind must be distinguished 
from “mortal mind” or the self-hypnotic delusion that existence 
is material. In Mrs. Eddy’s system, death is connected with that 
deluded state, and must be overcome, not submitted to, before 
immortality appears. Mrs. Eddy even suggested that more than 
one death may be involved: “Error brings its own self-destruc¬ 
tion both here and hereafter, for mortal mind creates its own 
physical conditions. Death will occur on the next plane of exis¬ 
tence as on this, until the spiritual understanding of Life is 
reached” (Science and Health). It has been said that Mrs. Eddy 
denied the reality of death, but she acknowledged its daunting 
blackout of communication with the dead. In a time when there 
was much interest in spiritualistic seances, she believed that the 
dead could no more speak to the living than one could enter the 
dream of a sleeper; they have passed on to another plane of con¬ 
sciousness as far removed as a man’s mind is from a mole’s. Cer¬ 
tainly, we can see there would be difficulties involved, and we 
can grant the possibility that noncommunication may be the re¬ 
sult not so much of the cruelty of death as of the unfolding pos¬ 
sibilities of a new life. 

Be this as it may, we have at least opened the door on a wider 
world of possibilities. There are many dimensions, of which our 
small glimmer of consciousness is but one, a faint reflection of 
the self-renewing creativity of the Mind of God. Time, space 
and the finite are not the whole story. But while this open door 
can help our religious beliefs come out of the corner where mate¬ 
rialism has driven them, it cannot propel us from an open- 
minded “This may very well be so,” to a confident “Yes, it really 
is so.” Death is the only human predicament where knowledge 
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can never replace faith. Only the life lived by faith can carry us 
over the threshold. Thus a kind of life is the only way to prepare 
for death. 

Now we are ready to ask what the Christian faith can bring 
to us. Jesus himself discouraged speculation about what lies be¬ 
yond death. Let the dead bury their dead; God is the God of 
the living; questions about who is married to whom in heaven are 
beside the point. This should put a stop to any foolish attempt to 
carry our cultural and earthly preoccupations into the next stage 
of being. 

The next contribution of Christianity is the Resurrection ex¬ 
perience. We tend nowadays to be apologetic about the Resur¬ 
rection, and when we call it “experience” there is usually a sug¬ 
gestion that it must really have been subjective or highly sym¬ 
bolic. But as we have seen, our acceptance of an experience as 
truthful depends on whether we are ready to think it could mean 
something real at all. Perhaps the proper response of the man of 
faith is to let this supreme experience judge and restructure all 
the other experiences of life or death. Such was the faith of the 
early Christians, and it was Paul who began to formulate its 
meaning. He reached a social and organic conception. The 
Christian is to accept as his own inner principle of life Christ’s 
own spiritual life. United to him and to the other “saints” as vine 
and branches, what is mortal puts on immortality, and if we die 
as Christ died, we will be raised as Christ was. “For Christ died 
and rose to life in order to be the Lord of the living and of the 
dead” (Romans 14:9 TEV). To this the Gospel of John adds 
that Christ is the Logos or manifest principle of the eternal 
Creator, who can lay down or take up his life as he wills. 

Christ, the expression of self-renewing Spirit, is available to 
be for the Christian the Tranquil Eye of Aubrey Menen’s medi¬ 
tations. The Christian would amend the Hindu account of the 
Atman’s identity with Brahman realized by enlightenment, to 
assert that our lives can be united with the eternal life of God 
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through our self-giving love mirroring God’s exhaustless self- 
givi ig. God is indeed the God of the living, not in the sense that 
he loses interest in the dead, but that no one sharing in his Life 
is diad to him. Concern for eternal life for the Christian, it can 
be seen, is no “cop-out” from the obligations of this life. He who 
lives the life of eternity now must meet his present problems with 
the power of love, not with the death-oriented injustice or vio¬ 
lence of those whose hope is in this mortal world only. His life 
will be a healing one, and his physical death a conflict-free cul- 
min ition of a life wholly lived as wholly full of God. 

Christian or not, we all have this final journey ahead of us, 
and we should all have the opportunity to prepare for it with 
sucl courage as we can gain from enlarging our horizons beyond 
the material. There are many encounter groups and forms of 
counseling for the young, but what “travel agents” are there to 
advise those past the middle of life how to strip their mental 
baggage of what we can’t take with us, while holding on to our 
valid passports for that bourne from which no traveler returns? 

One recent book, The Wheel of Death , contains Buddhist 
writ ngs on death and rebirth compiled by Philip Kapleau, and 
is fr rnkly intended as a manual for the dying and their families. 
Its value lies in its facing death unafraid as a natural and spir¬ 
itual process, and offering guidance for the last thoughts of the 
dying, which are of great importance in crossing the threshold. 
Its theme is continuity, not of the existence of a transferable 
soul but of a vital energy that is passed on as one candle lights 
another in sequence. It speaks of “rebirth” where there is no one 
to bs reborn. At this point, all conceptions soar beyond our 
reaci and leave us in a cloud of unknowing. The basic Bud¬ 
dhism that teaches suffering and the end of suffering is a kind 
of foundation for all existential religion; but the Buddhist at¬ 
tempts to unscrew the inscrutable are no more provable than 
other extrapolations into the unknown. 

Oie thing we can understand and test for ourselves is that 
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those who meet life and death unafraid are capable of dying like 
the Buddhist sages cited in Kapleau’s book, who died at the time 
of their choosing, with dignity and without struggle, leaving a 
final message, often a poem, for their disciples. Those of us who 
have not attained this wholeness or holiness have to be shoved 
out of life with catastrophic illness. Neither God nor nature may 
intend this—it is a result of man’s alienation from his real being. 

At least we can practice in our own way the “onion-peeling” 
meditation. Can you make an inventory of all the things you 
think have to be part of you, or that others think you are, and 
then inwardly free yourself from them? Can you sit loose to 
your agility, if you are athletic, or your keenness of mind, if you 
are intellectual? It has been said that the essential command of 
the spiritual life is “Do not cling.” Can you use and enjoy the 
qualities that make up the “me” without clinging to them? What 
and where is your Tranquil Eye? 

Then, considering that today is the first day of the rest of 
your life, it is time to ask yourself how you can fully live your 
life. Just endless postponement of death, if it were possible, 
would be sheer ennui in the absence of self-forgetful purpose. 
In the recent movie Carnal Knowledge , one woman wails, “the 
reason I sleep all day is I can’t stand my life.” “What life?” asks 
her lover. “Sleeping all day,” she answers. Let us at least be 
richly awake and aware to this once and only opportunity of life. 
Perhaps you feel boxed in or trapped in your life situation. Sui¬ 
cides may consciously opt for death in such a case; but many of 
us who consciously fear death may unconsciously seek escape by 
means of a fatal illness. Perhaps healing on the one hand or a 
peaceful death on the other depends in such cases on wholly 
choosing either life or death. If you had this choice now, would 
you wholly choose to live? Is there unfinished business still to 
be completed, and do you have untapped resources to discover? 

Lastly, will you be ready for a larger dimension that may 
await you? If a dream is essentially an enclave in a larger real- 
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ity, from what might you awaken at death, and to what? Who is 
the c reamer? And what might your life mean in a higher plane of 
reality? What kind of love and creativity do you think you might 
be able to take with you, and what kind of growth or contem¬ 
plation would make worthwhile the final testing we all willy-nilly 
musl undergo? 

In the end, we can only wish each other Bon Voyage—“And 
Dealh once dead, there’s no more dying then.” 

When the time was come for them to depart, they went up 
to the brink of the river. The last words of Mr. Despondency 
were, Farewell, night; welcome day! His daughter went through 
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river singing, but none could understand what she said. 

John Bunyan, Pilgrim *s Progress 


READING SUGGESTIONS 

This can be only a partial listing of the reading I have ab¬ 
sorbed. An early book reflecting the recent revival of interest in 
death is the psychologically oriented The Meaning of Death, 
edited by Herman Feifel (McGraw Hill, 1959). Another later 
collection of essays is Death: Interpretations, edited by Hendrik 
M. Ruitenbeek (Delta Paperback, 1969). And there is Elisabeth 
Kiibl ir-Ross’ serene and compassionate study, On Death and 
Dying (Macmillan, 1969). 

Man’s Concern with Death, edited by Arnold Toynbee 
(McGraw Hill, 1969) has material on philosophy, religion and 
parapsychology. Plato’s Phaedo remains the classic that raises 
the b isic philosophical questions. 

Death in Life, by Robert Jay Lifton (Random House, 1969), 
studies the impact of the threat of atomic death on the survivors 
of Hiroshima. 
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Accounts of ESP are usually either very scientific or very 
sensational. For a review of the evidence pro and con the soul, 
The Great Soul Trial, by J. G. Fuller (Macmillan, 1969) de¬ 
scribes the court hearing on the disposition of money willed by 
an eccentric gold prospector to any organization willing to in¬ 
vestigate the existence of the soul. (The judge’s decision has re¬ 
cently been reversed, and the money awarded to the American 
Society for Psychical Research). Very provocative are The Seth 
Material, by Jane Roberts (Prentice Hall, 1970), and The 
Psychic World of Peter Hurkos, by Norma Lee Browning (Dou¬ 
bleday, 1970). 

On the experience of aging, read The Measure of My Days, 
by Florida Scott-Maxwell (Knopf, 1968), a retired Jungian 
analyst who has outlived her professional jargon. 

The November, 1971, issue of Pastoral Psychology on “Death 
and Education” contains a good bibliography for further study. 

Jonathan Livingston Seagull , by Richard Bach (Macmillan, 
1970), an odd blend of Buddhism, Christian Science and aero¬ 
dynamics, will launch one’s imagination* into the possible next 
stage of being. 

The manual for Buddhist dying, The Wheel of Death, edited 
by Philip Kapleau, is published by Harper & Row, 1971. 

As a poet of the mystery of death, Emily Dickinson is one of 
the few who do not take refuge in either humanistic or theolog¬ 
ical bluster. She has meditated on the experience of dying in 
many poems, and has said in a letter, “Valor in the dark is my 
Maker’s code.” 
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